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PHASES OF THE PICTURESQUE IN ARCHITECTURE 

By H. Toler Booraem 

Wit h o rig in a I ilia sir alio n s by members of the 
Architectural Club of Chicago. 

RCHITECTS in these days are expected to be such a practical 
race of beings, that many persons may be surprised to observe 
how often they are prone to fall into the lighter vein of coquet- 
ting with the picturesque. 

Why should he, whose principal 
business it is to reduce and trans- 
form the features, forms and motives of the ancient 

styles, to suit the peculiar lines demanded by " business 

principles ,v and the most modern developments of 

economical engineering, care to sit idly by a roadside 

to record in a sketch his impression of a crumbling 

tower? Or, to let his fancy roam and create a noble 

city, rising tier on tier upon a hillside, lofty chateau and 

imposing cathedral piled together indiscriminately; 

a beautiful impossibility even for Brittany, a fabric 

which a nation of dreamers alone could realize? 

Do not judge a man's soul too hastily by what ap- 
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pears in the market-place, said Omar Khayyam or THE AR c H of druses at rome 
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Mohammed. Some men, to be 
sure, keep their souls there alto- 
gether, but others know two sides 
to life, one which is governed by 
the necessity of making bargains, 
and the other where the sense of 
beauty holds sway. The two get 
much .mixed, necessarily, in ar- 
chitects' portfolios and in exhibi- 
tions, yt^r^ 



The' craving for the picturesque is a natural reaction /W^^^S^^^4( 
-from the excessively practical issues which men, who, /$WJ \ ftf^* IP^ff 



as designers, are sensitive to the beautiful, have so 
constantly to meet. The older countries, where the 
poetic atmosphere of the past yet lingers, are scoured 
every year by searchers for the beautiful, who hope to 
find some relief from rampant ugliness in the time- 
worn monuments of the better days, before the hoarse 
screech of the steam-whistle announced the reign of 
the mechanical and spoiled the temper of the placid 
muse. 

Le roi est mort! Vive la canaille! 

It is no wonder that men have been driven in the d H 
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■end to impressionism. No wonder that they seize upon ^MmM \\r }' JpN — ffe 
■every momentary phase of beauty, which kindly Jg H^WSS^^^ 
nature will at times vouchsafe to the most prosaic 



and ugly scene. The palpitating sunset-light or ^£fM 

the grey tones of a misty day will soften the most // \M'Ww\l\ 1 I . LUl 



obtrusive object. 

And, of course, if the picturesque i 
found by the Architectural Club of 
Chicago, even on the banks of Chi- 
cago River, why, on the banks of 
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the sunny Loire, on the Avon, in sleepy Brittany, romantic Nuremberg, mysterious 
Prague or in great Rome itself, its members will have moments of paradise. 

All this is evidence that architecture is a most complex art. Never was it 
more so than at present, when, in fact, it consists of a strange juxtaposition of 
art, science and business. The art element in it has altered, too, in many re- 



spects — not merely be- 
hamper it; they have 
aims. The highest 
namely, the facile and 
as the masters of the 
possessed, is, it must 
obscured, as many an 
It is, of course, 
signer- errant should 
rather than after mere 
with the pure air. of 
tience the soul of Bra- 



cause the other two elements 
even changed the course of its- 
artistic expressiveness of the art, 
unerring power of design, such 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
be admitted, sadly blunted and 
example might show, 
after these things that the de- 
bend his most earnest quest, 
impressions: to fill his lungs 
Ionia, to win with utmost pa- 
mante and Angelo. Laborious 
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study of ancient masterworks, and painstaking 
effort to design somewhat as they did, will 
do more, no doubt, to improve the quality of 
contemporary design, than will the making of 
pretty sketches en plein air in Italy or Greece,, 
with bits of ruined temple or palace, treated 
with pleasant breadth of color, as the fore- 
ground. However, the latter are by no means- 
lacking in influence for the good. Lighter 
moments have their value as well as serious, 
ones; and we urge 
that the fondness 
forthepicturesque 
and impressionis- 
tic side of nature 
is a natural elment in modern art, because the im- 
puse of design follows a different channel of expres- 
sion. To the Greek, the Roman, and the Italian of 
the Renaissance, the sign of beauty was chiefly set 
upon symmetry and the simple rhythm of form. Their 
surroundings and habits of life enhanced rather than 
retarded these tendencies. Modern times are more 
intense. Where the feeling for beauty exists, it runs 
to imagination, to color and tone. The demon of 

ugliness is powerful in the land, and admiration for pure form is, unfortunately, 
correspondingly depressed. Our modern towns seem fairly to glory in the unlovely.. 
We are surrounded by structures of such glaring badness as seems inspired by the 
genius of the Evil One. The grimy factory, the vulgar shop-front, the clanging 
trolley — ough! it is too dismal an array to enumerate to the end. 

The rare is always 
the most valued. With 
such objects on every 
hand, it is not surpris- 
ing, I think, that those 
who have any care for 
the beautiful should 
cultivate the opposite 
extreme, by seek ing 
nature in her most 
imaginative and least 
practical moods. And 
it is natural, that, as 
ideals of form and pro- 
portion have continu- 
ally to be sacrificed to 
money-getting neces- 
sities,designers should 

endeavor tO COmpen- Dra ™ b y C- Bryant Schaefer 
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sate for a forced de- 
parture from classic 
repose by giving some 
touch of the pictur- 
esque to their compo- 
sitions. And this they 
do more often than 
they would like to ad- 
mit themselves. We 
misjudge the influence 
of the picturesque if 
we think it expresses 
merely the indulgence 
of idle moments — the 
outlet for an occa- 
sional exuberance of 
fancy. It is an essen- 
tial thing. Classic 
purity of plastic form 

is impossible, but it remains for us to put vital energy, some spark of imagination, 
into our works; in short, to be picturesque. It need not hence be implied that no 
opportunities exist for scholarly and classically inspired work, nor that any erratic 
design, because it may claim to be picturesque, is therefore good. Far from it. 
Irregularity and badness of proportion do not constitute the picturesque or any- 
thing else that is admirable ; and then, while the Greek inspires, the banker disposes. 
Some ultra-formalists — men who would be as well satisfied with any extreme 
of conventionalism as with the true spirit of classic art, and who are too matter-of- 
fact and materialistic to see any beauty in the picturesque — frown upon any sign 
of it, as showing disregard of the proper formality. But there is a noble pictur- 

-' ' esqueness which may be united 
to most virile design. It ap- 
pears through all the medieval 
work, and is strong in the 
French and Spanish Renais- 
sance — in soaring arch and 
spire, in the frowning battle- 
ments of the castle, in the 
more graceful roof-line of the 
Renaissance chateau, in the 
thatch and timber-work of the 
cottage. Life itself was pict- 
uresque then, for it was full of 
action all through the Middle 
Ages, and far into the age of 
revival. Sympathy with its 
beauty and individuality, be it 
true and not superficial, can 
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